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Porches  and  Windows:  The  Art  of  Niles  Spencer 


Karal  Ann  Marling  "An  Artist  of  the  'Precisionist  School,' 

Much  Concerned  About  Industrial  Architecture"1 


Early  in  July  1930,  just  before  the  holiday,  Edmund  Wilson  went  to  dinner  at  Niles 
Spencer's  place  in  Provincetown.  Bought  with  the  proceeds  of  the  artist's  second 
one-man  show  at  the  Daniel  Gallery  two  years  before,  the  house  was  a  major 
topic  of  cocktail  conversation  that  evening.2  Everybody,  it  seemed,  was  buying  a 
house,  settling  down.  The  Wilsons  were  ensconced  in  the  old  Coast  Guard  station, 
where  Eugene  O'Neill  had  written  his  first  scripts  for  the  Provincetown  Players. 
Mabel  Dodge  and  John  Reed  had  the  place  on  Peaked  Hill  Bar;  the  site  of  com- 
munity bonfires,  of  tempestuous  scenes  between  them,  it  still  retained  the  striking 
blue  and  white  decor  she  had  concocted  for  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  monument  to  old 
times,  to  wild,  bohemian  Provincetown  back  before  the  Great  War,  when  everyone 
was  much  younger,  and  "a  Cubist  illustrator  named  Stuart"  led  a  band  of  revelers 
who  drank  and  danced  on  the  beach  all  night  and  then  went  swimming  "with 
Cubic  costumes  and  without  them."3 

Many  of  the  guests  sipping  drinks  on  Niles  Spencer's  upstairs  "piazza"  above  the 
harbor  had  been  in  Provincetown  in  the  old  days:  Susan  Glaspell,  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse,  and  John  Dos  Passos'  wife,  Katy,  were  all  veteran  art  colonists.  But  things 
had  gotten  more  respectable  on  Cape  Cod  of  late.  The  rebels  had  grown  up, 
somehow,  and  acquired  real  estate.  Dos  Passos,  whose  wife  already  owned  a 
house  on  Commercial  Street,  had  just  bought  a  farm  in  nearby  Truro  for  the  sake 
of  solitude.  How  did  all  that  private  property  and  aesthetic  distance  square  with 
the  proletarian  themes  of  his  novels?  Edmund  Wilson  asked,  half  in  jest,  as  they 
tossed  their  olive  pits  over  the  porch  railing  and  drifted  in  for  dinner  on  the  fumes 
of  Betty  Spencer's  lethal  martinis.4 

It  was  a  wonderful  party,  Wilson  remembered.  Niles  was  full  of  "easy  humor," 
Betty  funny,  irreverent,  and  apparently  off  her  favorite  subject — Freud — for  the 
evening.  The  water  came  in  blue  goblets  "almost  indigo  and  opaque."  The  plates 
bore  "pretty  gray  old-fashioned  pictures."  The  sunset  sent  a  blaze  of  red  and  am- 
ber through  the  topmost  branches  of  the  willows.  It  all  reminded  him  of  Spencer's 
"lithograph  of  city  buildings  [White  Factory],  a  pretty  pattern  on  white  of  white 
squares  and  angles."5 

But  after  supper  the  mood  changed.  Talk  around  the  table  turned  to  a  couple  who 
hadn't  come  that  night — and  all  their  faults.  Only  the  host  stayed  aloof  from  the 
discussion.  Niles  took  his  absent  friends,  he  said,  "just  like  any  other  people."  His 
detachment  angered  Betty.  She  accused  him  of  "being  Jesus  Christ,"  a  party 
pooper.  And  so  the  guests  went  home  to  scribble  in  their  diaries  and  chew  over 
what  they  had  heard  and  said  and  seen.  As  Edmund  Wilson  recorded  his  impres- 
sions of  the  gathering,  his  wife,  Margaret,  told  him  how  much  she  liked  the  view 


from  the  Spencer's  piazza,  the  little  gap  between  the  trees  and  the  houses  that 
framed  a  fragment  of  the  ocean.  She'd  rather  "be  like  the  Spencers,"  she  said, 
"and  look  out  at  the  world  through  a  little  space  [in  town]  than  live  in  Truro  like  the 
Dos  Passoses."6 

July  1930.  Provincetown  at  sunset.  A  party.  Edmund  Wilson,  John  Dos  Passos,  white 
squares  with  old-fashioned  pictures  on  them,  Freud,  a  quarrel.  These  provide  the 
context  for  Niles  Spencer's  paintings  of  "industrial  architecture,"  for  hard,  gritty, 
impersonal  city  pictures,  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  civilities  of 
Fourth-of-July  Provincetown,  old  friends,  good  talk,  treetops,  and  pastoral  inti- 
macy. But  even  when  Spencer  did  paint  Provincetown,  or  the  Ogunquit  colony  in 
Maine  where  he  had  worked  in  the  teens  and  the  early  twenties,  the  coastal  resort 
became  a  bleak  affair:  fishing  shacks  turned  planar  flanks  toward  the  canvas  sur- 
face in  rigid  conformity  to  some  unstated,  abstract  order;  foliage  reduced  itself 
to  errant  blobs  at  the  margins  of  geometric  grids  or  furtive  hummocks  pinched 
between  cool,  crisp  cubes.7  When  he  went  to  Bermuda  in  1927  (a  decade  after 
Hartley  and  Demuth  painted  there),8  Spencer  saw  a  natural  harbor  encased  in 
concrete  angles,  a  landscape  in  which  trees  and  hills  had  been  displaced  by 
man-made  forms,  by  masts  and  poles  and  hulking  warehouses.9 

The  pastoral  life  he  lived,  it  seemed,  was  not  the  strange,  mechanical  life  of  his 
art — except  in  one  detail.  All  his  paintings  had  a  center,  an  idiosyncratic  core,  a 
square  shape  near  the  middle,  a  recession  framed  and  sometimes  fringed  with  ruf- 
fles of  leaves  or  scraps  of  sea.  And  so  all  of  Spencer's  pictures  alluded  to  his 
second-floor  porch  high  above  the  harbor  in  Provincetown,  to  a  window's-eye  view 
of  the  outside  world,  to  a  gap  between  the  blocks  and  cubes  through  which  a  vista 
of  nature  promised  to  appear,  as  if  by  magic.10  Spencer's  squares — or  life  per- 
ceived from  the  confines  of  his  porch  in  Provincetown — define  a  way  of  seeing,  a 
preferred  point  of  view,  a  voyeur's  detached  perspective  on  modern  times.11  When 
he  wintered  in  New  York,  Spencer  took  a  room  at  the  Lafayette  or  a  little  place  on 
Washington  Square,  and  peered  out  at  the  world  from  the  self-same  vantage  point.12 

In  1929,  social  critic  Stuart  Chase  argued  that  the  passive  observer  was  an  inevita- 
ble by-product  of  the  new,  industrial  age.  "Without  a  working  hand,"  he  wrote, 
"man  loses  self-reliance  and  liberty,  to  become  a  watcher.  .  .  "13  But  the  painters 
of  the  Ashcan  School  had  recognized  the  essential  detachment  fostered  by  mass 
culture  years  before;  it  was  a  part  of  their  stock-in-trade  by  the  time  the  young 
Niles  Spencer  came  down  from  Rhode  Island  to  study  under  Robert  Henri  and 
George  Bellows  at  New  York's  Ferrer  School  in  1915. 14  John  Sloan's  modern  city, 
for  instance,  was  an  affair  of  nighttime  windows,  bright  against  the  darkness;  of 
movie  screens  aglow  in  dim  interiors;  of  shop  windows  framing  snares  for  pas- 
sersby.15  Edward  Hopper — like  Spencer,  he  alternated  between  Washington 
Square  and  the  summertime  towns  along  the  Atlantic  seacoast — removed  the 
lookers  and  the  gapers  from  the  streets  but  kept  the  windows,  both  as  subjects  and 
as  formal  aids  in  composition,  stabilizing  and  flattening  his  pictures  to  suggest  an 
order  and  an  awful  mystery  beneath  the  bland  facades  he  scrutinized.16  Spencer 
was  a  part  of  this  arm's-length  tradition  of  urbanity:  wary,  disengaged,  emanici- 
pated  by  his  very  distance  from  the  things  he  painted. 


Interior,  Still  Life,  1925 


Perhaps,  as  Joshua  Taylor  once  suggested,  the  romance  of  machine-age 
America — like  the  romance  of  the  nineteenth-century  frontier — was  best  observed 
from  a  distance.17  Perhaps,  as  Constance  Rourke  suggested,  there  was  some  odd 
aesthetic  kinship  between  the  factory  and  the  frontier,  both  tending  "toward  ele- 
mentals,"  toward  simplified  structures  purged  of  extraneous  detail  by  sheer  effi- 
ciency.18 There  was,  at  any  rate,  in  the  Precisionist  movement  with  which  Niles 
Spencer  is  generally  associated,  a  measured  sense  of  distance  from  motifs.  There 
was  as  well  a  bifurcated  sensibility  that  exalted  the  absolute  order  of  the  "gears- 
and-girders"19  world  of  tomorrow  while  cherishing  the  homey  detritus  of  the 
American  past.20 

In  Charles  Sheeler's  Precisionist  work,  the  requisite  distance  was  achieved  through 
the  lens  of  the  camera.  Its  cold,  mechanical  eye  saw  the  world  ensquared,  en- 
framed like  Spencer's  Provincetown  or  the  cubistic  city  of  John  Dos  Passos' 
U.S.A.'ii  In  that  trilogy,  written  largely  in  Provincetown,  Dos  Passos  positioned 
himself  in  a  variety  of  windows  that  opened  on  the  world  of  contemporary  Amer- 
ica; taken  together,  his  multiple  perspectives  yielded  a  kaleidoscopic  picture  of 
modern  times.22  Thus  a  series  of  biographies,  dropped  into  the  text  at  intervals, 
gave  order  to  a  chaotic  whole  by  recounting  the  patterned  lives  of  culture  heroes. 
Sections  called  "Newsreels"  reshuffled  the  kinds  of  flattened  lives  emblazoned  in 
the  headlines.23  But  the  "camera  eye"  sequences  framed  the  writer  and  his  past — 
the  scenes  and  artifacts  of  childhood,  cherished  in  memory.24  Like  Sheeler,  turning 
his  icy  glance  away  from  factory  stacks  and  skyscrapers  toward  a  Bucks  County 
barn  or  a  hooked  rug  or  a  lovely  Shaker  chair,  Dos  Passos  used  the  verbal  snap- 
shots of  his  "camera  eye"  to  enfold  a  time  when  leaves  and  ponds  and  homemade 
dresses  still  defined  America.25  It  was  a  time,  a  place,  for  treetops,  old  blue 
glasses,  and  china  plates  adorned  with  old-fashioned  pictures. 

Dos  Passos  wrote  best  about  New  York  while  in  Provincetown,  in  a  litter  of  plates 
and  glasses.  Although  he  spent  part  of  each  year  in  the  city,  Spencer,  at  one  time 
or  another  in  his  working  life,  was  counted  among  the  resident  colonists  of  Ogun- 
quit,  Provincetown,  Woodstock,  the  Connecticut  shore,  and  Sag  Harbor.  A  surpris- 
ing number  of  Spencer's  fellow  modernists — painters,  writers,  dramatists — also 
divided  their  attention  between  the  hard-edged  city  and  country  places  redolent  of 
the  past,  between  the  terse,  brittle  language  of  the  moment  and  the  overstuffed 
glories  of  the  nineteenth  century,  wreathed  in  curves  and  primitive  absurdities.  In 
Ogunquit,  under  the  tutelage  of  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  a  whole  generation  of  as- 
piring avant-gardists  absorbed  European  modernism  along  with  large  doses  of 
the  homegrown  "pioneer"  style.26  Field  and  his  students  (these  included  Spencer, 
Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  and  several  nascent  Precisionists)  looked  at  folk  art,  colonial  por- 
traiture, old  barns,  and  fish  houses.27  They  bought  antiques.  Living  with  the  forms 
and  shapes  of  yesterday,  they  caught  a  vision  of  a  new  American  art.  They  saw  a 
triumphant  new  national  style  premised  on  the  real  affinities  between  the  machine 
and  the  garden  of  quaint  and  curious  Americana  in  which  it  flourished.28 

Still  life  was  the  collector's  medium.  A  display  of  trophy  "finds,"  the  view  of  a 
table  or  a  Victorian  sofa  heaped  with  American  antiquities  became  a  kind  of 
self-portrait,  giving  testimony  to  the  acumen  of  the  owner.  Unlike  the  usual  mirror 
portrait,  however,  the  tabletop  alternative  preserved  the  modernist's  detachment, 
his  anonymity.  Yet  in  Kuniyoshi's  assemblages  of  bric-a-brac,  as  in  Sheeler's,  the 


White  Factory,  1928 


intensity  with  which  the  objects  were  scrutinized  often  invested  them  with  an  eerie 
presence:  despite  themselves,  the  painters  lurked,  barely  half-concealed,  behind 
their  rag  rugs  and  cast-iron  stoves,  like  fragments  of  a  Freudian  personality  strug- 
gling to  emerge. 

Niles  Spencer's  The  Green  Table  (1930),  painted  during  the  summer  of  the 
Provincetown  dinner  party,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  picture  evokes  a  life  and  a  gen- 
tlemanly personality — and  a  taste  for  convivial  doings  denied  by  the  closed  door 
against  which  the  composition  is  perversely  set.29  The  door  and  the  table  are  of 
simple  American  craftsmanship,  primitive,  inherently  cubistic;  along  with  the 
woodwork,  the  lone  glass  goblet,  thick  and  footed,  alludes  to  the  modern  sensi- 
bility that  discovers  beauty  in  such  doors  and  glasses.  But  in  color  and  in  place- 
ment, the  bottles  and  the  lemons  steal  the  scene:  the  appurtenances  of  a  drink  on 
the  piazza  above  the  sea.  Art — the  picture  book  discarded  on  the  bottom  shelf — 
gives  way  to  leisure  in  the  studio  of  a  painter  represented  by  the  elegant  curve  of 
his  own  white  Panama  hat,  tossed  in  among  the  lemons.30  Insistent  in  tone  and 
contour,  as  honest  in  shape  as  the  goblet  or  the  door,  the  straw  hat  summons  up 
the  spirit  of  the  man  who  left  it  there  one  late  afternoon  in  early  July  and  then  came 
back  to  paint  it,  after  the  guests  had  all  gone  home.31 

Spencer's  still  lifes  are  romantic  pictures,  full  of  Dos  Passos,  Edmund  Wilson,  and 
the  sun  creeping  over  the  yardarm  on  the  second-floor  porch,  although  in  their 
construction  they  veer  toward  a  classicism  of  clean-edged  geometry  and  calcu- 
lated color.  And  Spencer  was,  like  many  of  that  generation  of  American  artists 
who  went  in  search  of  a  national  style  between  the  wars,  a  creature  of  contradic- 
tions: a  shy  romantic  wielding  a  classicist's  brush;  an  urbanite — a  poet  of  factory 
and  loading  dock — most  at  home  in  country  places.  Yet  in  the  end,  he  was  a  poet 
of  place,  or  places,  the  central  reality  in  a  culture  first  besotted  with  escape  and 
footloose  mobility  in  the  1920s  and  then  obsessed  with  the  search  for  its  roots  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression  of  the  thirties,  the  years  Wilson  would  call  "the  American 
earthquake."32 

The  Regionalists  went  back  to  Kansas  City  and  Iowa  City  to  find  the  new  American 
art.  There  they  painted  cornfields  and  tableaux  of  rural  life  in  simpler  times,  all 
rendered  in  the  arcs  and  planes  that  Spencer  applied  to  viaducts,  to  girders.33  In- 
fusing nature  with  the  rigors  of  pure  geometry,  Regionalism  made  the  Middle  West 
a  wondrous  place,  perfect  in  its  order,  an  ideal,  a  romantic  dream.  Using  the  same 
formal  means,  Spencer — and  his  fellow  Precisionists — romanticized  the  man- 
made  world.34  They  redeemed  an  industrial  landscape  blighted  by  the  failure  of 
American  capitalism  in  1929. 

In  1935,  the  social  interests  latent  in  Spencer's  world  view  coalesced  around  two 
key  events  of  the  Depression  decade,  the  one  political,  the  other  aesthetic.  First, 
meeting  in  New  York  in  the  spring  with  a  group  of  Industrial  Scene  painters  that  in- 
cluded George  Ault,  Henry  Billings,  Nicolai  Cikovsky,  and  Louis  Lozowick, 
Spencer  helped  draw  up  the  call  for  the  militant  Artists'  Congress  Against  War  and 
Fascism.35  And  second,  he  put  his  new,  ideological  commitment  to  democracy  in 
art  to  the  test  by  entering  a  federal  mural  competition.36  Word  reached  his  Pro- 
vincetown address  in  December  that,  on  the  strength  of  competent  designs, 
Spencer  would  shortly  join  the  ranks  of  the  New  Deal's  own  regionalists,  out  there 


on  the  highways  and  byways  of  America,  where  his  commission  to  adorn  a  small- 
town post  office  awaited  the  final  bureaucratic  OK.  Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania,  he 
learned,  was  the  spot  in  question.  "There  are  steel  mills  and  dairy,  poultry,  fruit  and 
truck  farms  in  the  vicinity,"  the  government  noted,  counseling  him  to  stick  to  local 
iconography  familiar  to  the  residents.37 

Spencer  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  farms.  Instead,  during  three  weeks  of  in- 
tense data-gathering  in  the  area,  he  toured  the  mills,  sketching  the  tanks  and 
stacks  which  had  imposed  themselves  upon  the  mountains  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, taking  photos  of  a  landscape  now  shaped  and  redefined  by  modern 
technology.38  The  studies  done  in  Aliquippa  were  among  the  strongest  and  most 
passionate  statements  of  his  career.  Blast  Furnace  (1935),  later  exhibited  amid  the 
futuristic  geometry  of  the  1939  New  York  World's  Fair,  throbs  with  activity:  smoke 
and  soot  explode  across  the  sky  while  a  steam  shovel  snorts  away  in  the  fore- 
ground, aquiver  with  its  own  power  and  energy.39  Something  is  happening.  Work 
is  being  done.  There  is  hope — and  strong  emotion,  more  usually  concealed  by 
Spencer's  decorative  discretion. 

Flatter,  quieter,  the  finished  mural  was  no  less  compelling.  Organized  around  a 
dominant,  central  motif — four  identical  towers  funneling  the  eye  toward  a  moun- 
tain— the  formalized  design  spread  itself  darkly  across  the  wall,  asserting  the 
power  of  mills  and  sleek  trains  over  the  vagaries  of  nature.  In  the  depths  of  the 
Depression,  when  soot  stood  for  the  prospect  of  a  job,  the  Aliquippa  mural  was  a 
potent  act  of  faith  in  progress,  future  prosperity,  and  the  industrial  order.40  Be- 
cause it  seemed  so  modern,  so  abstract,  Spencer's  mural  was  sometimes  cited  as 
an  example  of  federal  catholicity  of  taste,  as  proof  that  public  art  did  not  cater  to 
the  lowest,  illustrative  common  denominator.41  But  the  panel  was  not  so  much  ab- 
stract by  calculation  as  it  was  a  slice  of  a  very  real  America  that  verged  upon  ab- 
straction. Its  liveliness  records  the  artist's  sly  delight  in  finding  pure  art  out  there  in 
Pennsylvania,  when  he  raised  the  window  and  peered  into  the  rising  soot. 

The  best  of  Spencer's  postwar  painting  conveys  this  same  sense  of  delight  and  sur- 
prise at  what  might  be  waiting  beyond  the  curtains  or  below  the  upstairs  porch. 
Despite  sterner  simplifications  and  ever  more  rigorous  parings  of  the  palette,  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  that  one's  own  best  dreams  are  latent  in  reality  makes 
each  picture  an  epiphany,  an  astonished  revelation  shared  with  the  observant 
viewer  in  the  most  intimate  of  ways.  Despite  the  formalism  and  the  lack  of  anec- 
dote, the  paintings  are  convivial  and  warm,  like  an  evening  with  Niles  Spencer  in 
the  "old-fashioned  white-tile-floor  cafe  of  the  .  .  .  old  Hotel  Lafayette,"42  like  a 
drink  and  a  glimpse  of  a  glorious  sunset  shared  by  friends  back  in  Provincetown 
one  July,  when  America  was  young  and  oh,  so  modern  and  the  dinner  plates  bore 
"pretty  gray  old-fashioned  pictures." 
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The  Capitol,  Providence,  c.  1913-15 
Oil  on  canvas  board,  9x12 
William  Stiefel  Fine  Arts,  New  York 

Wharf  with  Boat,  c.  1913-15 

Oil  on  canvas,  8x10 

Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School 

of  Design,  Providence;  Gift  of  Mrs. 

Mary  Reffelt 

City  Walls,  1921 

Oil  on  canvas,  39%  x  28% 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York;  Given  anonymously 
(by  exchange) 

Trees  and  Farmhouse,  Southern 

France,  c.  1921-22 

Oil  on  board,  17x22 

Linda  Hyman  Fine  Arts,  New  York 

The  Cove,  1922 

Oil  on  canvas,  28  x  36 

The  Newark  Museum,  New  Jersey; 

Purchase  1926  The  General  Fund 

Bristol  Houses,  1923 

Oil  on  masonite,  23%  x  32 
New  Jersey  State  Museum,  Trenton; 
Gift  of  the  Friends  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Museum  and  Purchase 

Down  the  Hill,  1924 

Pencil  on  paper,  8V2  x  10'/2 
Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  Providence;  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Murray  S.  Danforth 


New  England  Houses,  1924 
Oil  on  canvas,  22y4  x  35% 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo,  New  York; 
Charles  W.  Goodyear  Fund 

Interior,  Still  Life,  1925 

Oil  on  canvas,  28  x  28 

The  Regis  Collection,  Minneapolis 

Studio  Table,  1925 

Oil  on  canvas,  36%  x  28'/s 
Collection  of  Loretta  and 
Robert  K.  Lifton 

Study  for  Gray  Buildings, 
Provincetown,  c.  1925 
Ink  wash  on  paper,  10%  x  14 
Hirschl  &  Adler  Galleries,  Inc., 
New  York 

Back  of  the  Town,  Provincetown,  1 926 

Oil  on  canvas,  30'/4  x  36% 
Private  collection 

Fish  Houses,  1926 

Oil  on  canvas,  19'/2  x  36% 
Middendorf  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Still  Life  with  Pineapple,  1927 
Oil  on  canvas,  25  x  28% 
Portland  Museum  of  Art,  Maine; 
Hamilton  Easter  Field  Art  Foundation 
Collection,  Gift  of  Barn  Gallery 
Associates,  Inc.,  Ogunquit,  Maine 
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Bedside  Table,  1928 

Oil  on  canvas,  18%  x  24% 
Private  collection 

White  Factory,  1928 

Oil  on  canvas,  25%  x  20 

The  Chrysler  Museum,  Norfolk, 

Virginia;  Gift  of  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  Jr. 

Near  Washington  Square,  c.  1928 
Oil  on  canvas,  16%  x  10% 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York;  The  Riklis  Collection  of  McCrory 
Corporation  (fractional  gift) 

White  Factory,  1929 

Lithograph,  10%  x  13% 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art, 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Massachusetts 

The  Green  Table,  1930 

Oil  on  canvas,  50  x  40 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase     31.361 

Behind  the  Square,  1932 

Oil  on  canvas  board,  23,5/i6  x  17% 
Private  col  lection 

Near  Avenue  A,  1933 

Oil  on  canvas,  30%  x  40% 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 

York;  Gift  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 


Across  the  Tracks,  1934 

Oil  on  canvas,  36%  x  493/4 

Archer  M.  Huntington  Art  Gallery,  The 

University  of  Texas,  Austin;  Lent  by 

Mari  and  James  Michener 

Blast  Furnace,  1935 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40 
Guild  Hall  Museum,  East  Hampton, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Brett  Harrington  in 
memory  of  Catherine  Brett  Spencer 

The  Bay,  1937 

Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  32 

Herbert  F.  Johnson  Museum  of  Art, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Steel  Country,  1937 

Oil  on  canvas,  36%  x  25% 
Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  Providence;  Jesse  Metcalf 
Fund 

Study  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  1937 
Oil  on  canvas  board,  12  x  29% 
Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  Providence;  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Reffelt 

From  the  Race  Road,  1939 
Oil  on  canvas,  35%  x  29% 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art, 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Massachusetts;  Gift  of 
Roy  R.  Neuberger 
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Signal  at  Highland,  1939 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  24 

Wichita  Art  Museum,  Kansas;  the 

Roland  P.  Murdock  Collection 


From  the  Lafayette,  1 947 

Oil  on  canvas,  301/4  x  16% 

The  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art; 

Donald  Bear  Memorial  Fund 


Waterfront  Mill,  1940 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  36 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

New  York;  Arthur  Hoppock  Hearn 

Fund 

Drawing  for  Waterfront  Mill,  c.  1940 
Pencil  on  cardboard,  12  x  16 
The  Newark  Museum,  New  Jersey; 
The  Catherine  Brett  Spencer  Bequest 

The  Wake  of  the  Hurricane,  1942-51 

Oil  on  canvas,  30!/4  x  361/2 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  Gift 

of  the  T.B.  Walker  Foundation 

Apartment  Tower,  1 944 

Oil  on  canvas,  32  x  24 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
H.  Temple     55.42 

City  Shapes,  1946 

Oil  on  canvas,  16  x  30 
Art  Museum,  Arizona  State  University, 
Tempe;  Oliver  B.  James  Collection  of 
American  Art 


Ventilators,  1948 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  24 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art     61.25 

The  Silver  Tanks,  1949 

Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  30 

Collection  of  Francoise  and  Harvey 

Rambach 

Above  the  Excavation,  1950 
Oil  on  canvas,  50  x  34 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston; 
The  Lane  Collection 

The  Watch  Factory  #2,  c.  1950 

Oil  on  board,  10%  x  15% 

The  Regis  Collection,  Minneapolis 

In  Fairmont,  1951 

Oil  on  canvas,  651/2  x  411/2 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 

York;  Edward  Joseph  Gallagher  3rd 

Memorial  Collection 


University  Place,  1946 
Oil  on  canvas,  22  x  36'/2 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason 
Bloom 


Near  Avenue  A,  1933 


Niles  Spencer 


Wendy  Jeffers 


Niles  Spencer  is  often  associated  with  the  Precisionists — a  group  of  painters  who 
shared  an  interest  in  the  themes  of  the  Machine  Age:  factories  and  industrial  or  ur- 
ban architecture.  However,  within  the  genre,  Spencer's  paintings  are  unique  in  their 
deceptively  plain  and  unadorned  arrangement  of  architectural  forms,  and  they 
don't  have  the  impersonal,  hard-edge  quality  found  in  many  Precisionist  works. 
Moreover,  the  early  Precisionists — Charles  Sheeler  and  Charles  Demuth — were  a 
generation  older  than  Spencer.  Part  of  the  circle  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  or  the  collector 
and  patron  Walter  Arensberg,  the  Precisionists  were  deeply  influenced  by  Cubism 
and  the  vanguard  art  exhibited  at  the  landmark  Armory  Show  in  New  York  in  1913. 
It  is  unlikely  that  Spencer,  who  was  a  twenty-year-old  student  in  Providence  at  the 
time,  saw  the  Armory  Show.  And  the  faceted  planes  of  his  compositions  seem  de- 
rived more  from  his  study  of  Cezanne  than  from  Cubism.  Sheeler,  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  the  Precisionists,  claimed  to  have  influenced  Spencer's  style  and  choice 
of  subject  matter.1  Although  there  are  some  superficial  similarities,  the  postulate  of 
Spencer's  paintings  is  more  emotional  and  personal  than  that  of  Sheeler.  If  there  is 
an  influence,  it  is  one  of  common  stimulus  rather  than  common  concerns. 

Simplicity  was  a  hallmark  of  Spencer's  style.  In  his  most  successful  paintings, 
the  shifting  movement  of  architectural  forms  within  the  restrictions  of  a  two- 
dimensional  format  resonate  with  the  spirit  of  place.  Something  of  a  perfectionist, 
he  worked  slowly,  each  painting  evolving  through  many  studies  and  refinements. 
Spencer's  work  can  be  divided  into  several  stylistic  periods:  the  early  Ogunquit 
paintings  (1913-22),  the  Provincetown  paintings  (1923-30),  the  paintings  of  indus- 
try and  New  York  (1931-42),  and  the  late  geometric  works  (1943-52).  Periodically 
throughout  his  career,  Spencer  also  turned  to  the  still  life,  and  these  paintings  echo 
many  of  the  same  concerns  as  his  architectural  landscapes.  The  still  lifes  afford  a 
glimpse  into  the  nature  of  Spencer's  domestic  surroundings  and  influences,  which 
the  architectural  paintings  conceal.  Weighty  and  volumetric  during  the  1930s,  they 
became  increasingly  two-dimensional  and  abstract  in  the  1940s.  An  enthusiastic 
reader,  Spencer  included  his  books  in  almost  every  still  life;  although  certainly  not 
without  precedent  as  a  spatial  device,  they  yield  a  telling  autobiographical  note. 

Niles  Spencer  was  born  in  1893  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  into  a  prosperous 
family  that  had  made  its  fortune  from  real  estate,  textile  mills,  and  light  manufac- 
turing. When  Niles  was  born,  the  Spencer  family  owned  Slater  Mill  in  Pawtucket. 
One  hundred  years  earlier,  Samuel  Slater  had  effectively  launched  the  United 
States  into  the  Industrial  Revolution  by  introducing  at  this  mill  the  English  technol- 
ogy for  water-powered  manufacturing  of  cotton  yarn.  This  early  relationship  with 
industry  was  of  great  significance  to  Spencer:  it  provided  him  with  a  subject  he 
was  to  analyze  and  reinterpret  throughout  his  career  as  an  artist;  and  the  inheri- 
tance from  his  family's  investments  enabled  him  to  paint  without  the  burden  of 
teaching  or  other  employment. 


Henry  Lewin  Spencer,  Niles'  father,  was  a  man  of  many  interests  and  occupations. 
Fascinated  by  travel,  he  became  a  salesman  of  high-wheeler  bicycles  and,  later, 
automobiles.  An  amateur  artist,  he  encouraged  his  son  to  draw.  At  fifteen,  Niles 
enrolled  in  Saturday  art  classes  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  (RISD)  in 
nearby  Providence.  After  his  father's  death  in  1911,  there  was  pressure  on  Niles  to 
enter  the  family  businesses.  But  merit  scholarships  to  RISD  convinced  his  grand- 
father that  he  had  talent,  and  he  continued  there  as  a  full-time  student,  graduating 
in  1915. 

Intrigued  by  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  a  series  of  lectures  at  RISD  by  Charles 
Woodbury,  Niles  traveled  to  Ogunquit,  Maine,  in  the  summer  of  1913  to  attend  the 
Woodbury  School.  Woodbury's  teaching  emphasized  a  personal  rather  than  an 
academic  approach  to  painting:  summary  drawing  of  the  significant  masses  of  a 
subject  was  more  important  than  virtuoso  technique  and  carefully  delineated  con- 
tours. The  classes  were  held  outdoors,  and  the  notes  Spencer  took  that  summer 
and  the  next  he  kept  all  his  life.  Woodbury's  teaching  had  a  liberating  effect  on 
Spencer's  work,  as  in  the  loose  brushwork  and  choice  of  subject  matter  in  Wharf 
with  Boat  (c.  1913-15).  The  Capitol,  Providence,  an  early  urban  study,  is  also  from 
this  period  and  shows  Spencer  employing  Woodbury's  techniques  to  interpret  a 
relatively  unusual  and  personal  subject. 

Gradually  Spencer  became  aware  of  a  more  advanced  group  of  artists  working  in 
Ogunquit — those  surrounding  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  patron  and  founder  of  the 
magazine  The  Arts.  The  Perkins  Cove  Art  Colony,  as  it  was  called,  included  many 
of  the  progressive  American  artists  of  the  day:  Robert  Laurent,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi, 
Katherine  Schmidt,  Lloyd  Goodrich,  Marsden  Hartley,  Walt  Kuhn,  Stefan  Hirsch, 
and  Bernard  Karfiol.  By  1915,  Spencer  had  left  the  Woodbury  circle  and  joined  this 
progressive  group,  moving  into  a  fishing  shack-studio  owned  by  Field  in  Ogunquit. 

In  the  winter  of  1915-16,  enrolled  as  a  postgraduate  student  at  RISD,  Spencer 
traveled  to  New  York  to  see  an  important  exhibition  of  Cezanne's  works  at  the 
Montross  Gallery.  The  Ogunquit  paintings  of  the  following  years  show  a  deep  al- 
legiance to  Cezanne's  formal  analysis.  That  fall,  1916,  with  an  allowance  of  $75  a 
month  from  his  grandfather,  Spencer  moved  to  New  York,  where  he  found  a  studio 
apartment  at  42  Washington  Square  South — in  a  building  that  was  also  home  to 
the  writer  Lincoln  Steffens  and  the  anarchists  John  Reed  and  Louise  Bryant. 
Spencer  enrolled  in  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller's  anatomy  class  at  the  Art  Students 
League.  The  liveliest  class  at  the  League  in  those  days  was  that  of  Robert  Henri, 
but  it  was  always  fully  subscribed.  Spencer  quickly  discovered  that  Henri,  along 
with  George  Bellows,  taught  at  the  innovative,  tuition-free  Francisco  Ferrer  School 
in  the  Bronx,  and  he  promptly  enrolled  there.2  Henri,  during  this  period,  was  exper- 
imenting with  the  color  theories  of  Hardesty  Gilmore  Maratta,  an  American  artist 
who  developed  a  complex  system  of  color  harmonies  and  relationships  based  on 
musical  intervals.  Students  at  the  Ferrer  School  were  also  encouraged  to  read 
Roger  Fry,  Clive  Bell,  Willard  Huntington  Wright,  and  other  leading  formalist 
writers  on  art  of  the  day. 

In  1917,  Niles  married  Betty  Lockett,  an  art  student  he  had  met  in  Ogunquit,  and 
the  couple  decided  for  reasons  of  economy  to  live  year-round  in  Ogunquit.  For  the 
next  four  years,  the  Spencers  lived  in  rented  houses  or  fishing  shacks  owned  by 


Hamilton  Easter  Field  and  made  periodic  visits  to  New  York  in  the  winter.  During 
these  years  Spencer  spent  most  of  his  time  working  through  the  diverse  influences 
on  his  painting.  His  shapes,  awkward  and  exploratory  at  times,  took  on  a  new  so- 
lidity and  the  linear  brushstrokes  of  the  early  paintings  gave  way  to  planar  pas- 
sages of  color.  Cezanne's  faceted  explorations  of  landscape  and  still  life  remained 
central  to  Spencer's  progress;  slowly,  an  interest  in  architectural  shapes  and  their 
relationship  to  the  surrounding  space  began  to  emerge.  Years  later,  when  speaking 
of  The  Cove  (1922),  Spencer  remarked  that  "the  contact  with  the  winter  scene  .  .  . 
when  the  underlying  structure  of  the  whole  landscape  stood  out  so  clearly,  affected 
the  whole  direction  of  my  future  work.  It  left  me  with  the  obvious  but  basic  convic- 
tion that  wherever  art  ends,  it  begins  with  nature."3 

Spencer's  grandfather  died  in  1921;  Niles  sold  the  family  businesses  and  properties 
in  Pawtucket  and  moved  his  mother  and  young  sister  to  nearby  Bristol,  Rhode  Is- 
land. Frequent  visits  to  this  New  England  seaport  town  over  the  years  resulted  in 
many  fine  paintings,  including  Bristol  Houses  (1923)  and  Waterfront  Mill  (1940). 
Bristol  Houses  is  a  harbinger  for  the  series  of  paintings  Spencer  began  the  follow- 
ing year  in  Provincetown.  It  continues  the  analysis  of  structure  first  seen  in  The 
Cove,  but  is  now  focused  on  the  condensed  spaces  of  a  village  rather  than  the 
sparsely  settled  landscape  around  Ogunquit.  The  austere  composition  is  made  up 
of  blocklike,  heavy  building  shapes,  several  painted  with  oil  combined  with  sand 
to  add  a  tactile  or  primitive  quality.  Severe,  angular  rooftops  are  silhouetted  and 
arranged  in  a  seemingly  simple  pattern. 

Spencer  made  two  trips  to  Europe — one  in  1921-22  after  he  inherited  his  grand- 
father's estate  and  again  in  1928-29.  In  1921,  he  spent  several  months  in  Italy 
studying  the  Italian  painters,  particularly  Giotto  and  Piero  della  Francesco,  and 
making  many  drawings  of  the  landscape.  Later  in  the  year,  he  traveled  to  Paris, 
where  he  found  many  American  artists.  They  fervently  discussed  each  other's  work 
and  that  of  the  French  modernists.  City  Walls  was  painted  at  this  time,  and  its  se- 
vere abstraction  of  site  represents  a  great  leap  of  faith  for  Spencer.  The  influence 
of  both  the  Cubists,  whose  work  he  surely  saw  in  Paris,  and  the  Italian  Renaissance 
painters  is  evident  in  the  tonal  shallow  space  and  the  clear,  unadorned,  architec- 
tonic composition.  A  view  seen  through  his  bedroom  window  in  Paris,4  this  inner- 
city  composition  of  drainpipes,  hatch  covers,  and  rooftops  has  a  dynamic  rhythm 
of  vertical  movement,  held  in  check  only  by  the  horizontal  roof  line  of  the  large, 
central  trapezoidal  wall.  The  extremely  sophisticated  coloration — tonal  apricots, 
ochers,  umbers,  and  grays — reveals  a  young  artist  fully  in  command  of  his  palette. 
The  heady  combination  of  European  art  and  stimulating  intellectual  exchange  in 
Paris  propelled  Spencer  toward  abstraction,  but  he  was  not  to  tackle  the  concept 
again  for  twenty  years. 

Hamilton  Easter  Field,  patron  of  the  Perkins  Cove  Art  Colony  in  Ogunquit,  died  in 
April  1922.  When  Spencer  arrived  back  in  New  York  that  spring,  he  decided  not  to 
return  to  Ogunquit.  Instead,  he  rented  a  studio  apartment  at  137  Waverly  Place. 
This  apartment,  which  he  kept  for  seven  years,  was  to  be  his  only  permanent  New 
York  residence.  During  the  1920s,  he  exhibited  frequently  in  the  new  and  progres- 
sive galleries  of  New  York,  including  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  and  Whitney  Studio 
Galleries,  where  he  showed  his  works  in  group  exhibitions  from  April  1922  to  1930, 
when  they  closed  to  make  way  for  the  Whitney  Museum. 


After  a  summer  in  Woodstock  in  1923,  Spencer  visited  Provincetown,  where  he 
found  an  environment  to  replace  Ogunquit.  The  town  offered  an  eclectic  mix  of 
writers,  painters,  and  fishermen  in  a  New  England  setting.  He  rented  and  later  pur- 
chased a  house  up  the  hill  from  the  harbor.  In  addition  to  many  figurative  paint- 
ings and  drawings,  Spencer  produced  a  series  of  landscapes  using  Provincetown 
as  his  focus.  In  New  England  Houses  (1924),  the  distinctive  angular  buildings  and 
churches  of  the  town  are  silhouetted  against  an  atmospheric  light  gray  wash  char- 
acteristic of  an  overcast  day  at  the  water's  edge.  The  Provincetown  paintings  are 
distinguished  by  their  clear,  atmospheric  light,  often  almost  transparent  washes  of 
20  color,  and  light  tonality.  In  these  paintings,  as  in  City  Walls,  one  finds  a  unified  vi- 

sion of  the  architectonic  and  the  atmospheric.  The  paintings  of  Bristol,  Ogunquit, 
and  Provincetown,  unlike  City  Walls,  strive  to  capture  a  specific  quality  or  spirit  of 
the  place.  Spencer's  urban  compositions,  lacking  the  distinctive  vernacular  archi- 
tecture of  the  New  England  works,  tend  to  be  more  generalized. 

In  the  spring  of  1925,  the  Charles  Daniel  Gallery  gave  Spencer  his  first  one-artist 
exhibition.  His  first  museum  sale — The  Cove — was  made  the  following  year  to  The 
Newark  Museum  in  New  Jersey.  A  second  show  at  the  Daniel  Gallery  in  1928  was 
followed  by  an  honorable  mention  at  the  Carnegie  International  in  1930.  When 
Charles  Daniel  went  bankrupt  in  the  early  days  of  the  Depression,  Edith  Halpert  of 
The  Downtown  Gallery  was  quick  to  take  Spencer  on. 

American  folk  art  and  Shaker  furniture  were  rediscovered  by  the  artistic  commu- 
nity in  the  1920s.  These  indigenous  American  styles  appear  to  have  influenced 
Spencer's  simple,  almost  austere,  tonal  arrangements  of  greens,  browns,  and  grays 
in  the  interior  decor  of  his  house  and  in  the  composition  of  his  still  lifes,  many  of 
which  are  set  in  his  Provincetown  home.  Interior,  Still  Life  (1925)  is  a  beautifully  or- 
chestrated study  of  simple  utilitarian  domestic  objects  richly  painted  in  red  oxides 
and  peach  tones. 

In  another  Provincetown  interior,  The  Green  Table  (1930),  bottles  of  liquor,  undoubt- 
edly produced  from  Spencer's  own  backyard  still,  strike  an  almost  defiant  note 
during  Prohibition.  The  simple,  Shaker-like  table  and  door  in  the  background  cre- 
ate a  spartan  contrast  to  the  playful  Panama  hat  and  the  raucous  yellow  lemons. 
The  glass,  waiting  to  be  filled,  evokes  the  lively  crowd  of  artists  and  writers 
surrounding  Niles  and  Betty  in  Provincetown  during  this  period.  Their  parties, 
with  drunken  antics  and  bootleg  gin,  are  part  of  the  legend  that  has  become 
Provincetown. 

The  light-filled  landscapes  of  Provincetown  gave  way  in  the  1930s  to  many  studies 
of  New  York  and  industry.  For  nineteen  years  (from  1930  to  1949),  Spencer  spent 
part  of  every  winter  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel  at  9th  Street  and  University  Place  in 
New  York's  Greenwich  Village.  When  he  was  unable  to  sublet  space,  he  also  used 
the  Lafayette,  a  popular  gathering  place  for  artists  and  writers,  as  his  studio,  prop- 
ping up  an  easel  on  the  chest  of  drawers  in  his  room  and  looking  out  the  window 
to  find  his  New  York  vistas. 

The  window  is  an  important  motif  for  Spencer.  Most  of  his  compositions  are  views 
not  from  street  level  but  from  the  window  of  a  house,  hotel,  or  passing  train.  Be- 
hind the  Square  (1932)  is  one  such  window-view  composition,  which  makes  use  of 
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the  underlying  geometric  structure  of  the  city  as  a  pattern  for  abstract  design.  Its 
densely  crowded  buildings  are  stripped  of  all  ornament  except  for  the  pattern  of 
the  windows.  But  the  subject,  as  always  in  Spencer's  work,  is  derived  from  an  ob- 
served view.  The  stepped-pyramid  shape  at  the  upper  right  is  the  building  at  One 
Fifth  Avenue.  Completed  only  three  years  earlier,  it  was  a  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion in  Greenwich  Village — a  modern  skyscraper  in  a  neighborhood  of  brown- 
stones.  Executed  relatively  early  in  Spencer's  career,  Behind  the  Square  anticipates 
much  of  his  later  work.  The  diagonal  movements,  the  central  light  source  that 
throws  the  foreground  buildings  into  shadow,  and  a  rising  spatial  recession  are 
23  compositional  devices  he  investigated  in  many  subsequent  paintings.  The  sparse, 

economical  design  and  the  ocher  tonality  combine  to  create  an  emotional  compo- 
nent also  characteristic  of  Spencer's  work.  His  sensitive  response  to  color  gener- 
ates a  mood  of  meditative  melancholy. 

The  following  year  Spencer  treated  a  melancholic  city  mood  in  a  very  different  for- 
mat in  Near  Avenue  A  (1933).  The  subject — a  grimy  industrial  scene  at  the  edge  of 
lower  Manhattan — is  transformed  into  an  arrangement  of  shifting  diagonals  that 
question  the  very  substance  of  what  is  depicted.  A  flat,  gray,  city  sky  emphasizes 
the  two-dimensional,  almost  stage-set,  quality  of  the  buildings  by  backlighting 
their  facades.  The  mysterious,  looming  ocher  building  at  the  right,  with  its  ersatz 
facade,  hovers  over  the  early  morning  scene,  creating  an  almost  de  Chirico-like 
mood  of  a  lonely,  urban  vignette. 

Many  paintings  and  drawings  of  industrial  scenes  culminated  in  an  important 
mural  commission,  awarded  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  1937  for  a  post  office 
in  Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania.  The  mural,  Western  Pennsylvania,  which  measured 
6x15  feet,  was  all  but  destroyed  when  it  was  removed  from  the  wall  in  the  late 
1960s.  What  remains  are  shreds  of  an  inspired  composition  of  muted  greens, 
taupes,  ochers,  and  siennas — and  the  many  fine  paintings  that  preceded  it  such  as 
B/asf  Furnace  (1935)  and  Steel  Country  (1937).  The  dynamics  of  the  architecture  of 
the  steel  industry  and  the  surrounding  industrial  landscape  were  well  suited  to 
Spencer's  changing  interests.  When  he  returned  to  Provincetown  to  paint,  his  sub- 
jects were  the  railroad,  ice  plants,  construction  equipment,  and  other  industrial 
themes.  The  airiness  of  the  earlier  paintings  was  replaced  by  the  impermeability  of 
smoke,  smog,  and  structure. 

It  was  during  the  1930s  that  Spencer  seems  to  have  come  closest  to  the  Preci- 
sionists  in  subject  and  temperament.  Although  many  of  his  paintings  share  some  of 
the  same  imagery — landscapes  of  buildings,  factories,  and  machinery — his  work 
is  moody,  evocative,  and  contemplative,  and  the  fastidiously  painted,  unmodulated 
surface  characteristic  of  Precisionism  is  not  usually  evident.  His  surfaces  are 
loosely  brushed  layers  of  subtle,  tonal  changes  of  color.  The  history  of  each 
painting — Spencer's  process  of  distillation  and  decision  making — is  visible 
through  the  various  layers  and  changes  of  shape. 

In  1941,  Niles  and  Betty  decided  to  separate;  they  were  divorced  in  1943.  During 
this  period,  Spencer  painted  only  sporadically  while  he  worked  through  the 
changes  in  his  personal  life.  Bouts  of  drinking  and  lack  of  suitable  studio  space 
combined  to  create  an  environment  in  which  he  was  unable  to  paint  consistently.  In 
1943,  accompanied  by  his  good  friends  Dorothy  Miller  and  Holger  Cahill,  Spencer 
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traveled  to  Dingman's  Ferry,  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  the  psychologist  Catherine  Brett 
at  her  school  for  handicapped  children.  At  first  a  reluctant  visitor,  Niles  soon  be- 
came enchanted  with  the  children  and  later  with  Catherine  Brett.  His  association 
with  Brett,  whom  he  married  in  1947,  marks  a  period  of  renewal  and  refreshed  en- 
ergy in  his  outlook  and  in  his  painting. 

Wake  of  the  Hurricane  was  worked  on  over  a  period  of  nine  years  (1942-51)  and 
the  history  of  Spencer's  turn  toward  abstraction  is  recorded  in  its  many  layers  of 
paint.  During  this  period,  his  paintings  evolved  from  recognizable  images  toward 
25  more  abstract  compositions  with  two-dimensional,  stylized  shapes.  Wake  of  the 

Hurricane  is  a  complex  composition  of  darkened  openings  and  forbidden  exits, 
with  traces  of  earlier  shapes  visible  beneath  the  surface.  The  subject  has  been  edi- 
ted beyond  recognition  and  the  resulting  arrangement  of  forms  recalls  but  does 
not  describe  a  specific  city  subject.  The  framing  buildings  at  either  edge  of  the 
painting  force  the  viewer  to  remain  in  the  turbulent  and  somewhat  claustrophobic 
foreground.  Two  paintings  from  1939,  Signal  at  Highland  and  From  the  Race  Road, 
are  spare,  but  familiar  depictions  of  solitary  buildings  inhabiting  a  lonely  land- 
scape. In  University  Place  (1946)  and  Ventilators  (1948)  his  subjects,  although  still 
based  on  a  recalled  observation,  are  harder  to  identify. 

A  full  appreciation  of  Spencer's  works  has  been  impeded  until  now  by  the  prevail- 
ing notion  that  he  was  not  prolific,  that  he  produced  only  one  or  two  paintings  a 
year.  In  1965,  Richard  Freeman  listed  only  120  paintings  and  works  on  paper  for 
the  entire  oeuvre.5  In  the  last  several  years,  however,  I  have  located  more  than  300 
drawings  and  150  paintings.  Spencer  almost  certainly  destroyed  many  paintings 
that  did  not  meet  his  exacting  standards.  Many  or  most  of  his  late  paintings,  more- 
over, were  preceded  by  preparatory  studies  complete  with  grids  and  color  nota- 
tions, which  until  recently  were  completely  unknown. 

During  this  late  period,  the  shift  to  abstraction  focused  on  the  manipulation  of  ar- 
chitectural space,  which  was  the  constant  theme  of  Spencer's  entire  oeuvre  and 
which  began  to  take  place  in  a  more  two-dimensional  format.  Shapes  also  be- 
came more  stylized  and  the  subject  less  recognizable.  "The  deeper  meanings  of 
nature  can  only  be  captured  in  painting  through  disciplined  form  and  design," 
wrote  Spencer  in  1941.6  Formal  order  was  the  skeleton  around  which  he  composed 
a  painting.  In  the  late  paintings,  alterations  are  often  worked  out  in  studies  and 
lack  the  pentimenti  of  such  earlier  paintings  as  Wake  of  the  Hurricane.  Edges  are 
ruler  sharp,  and  there  is  a  greater  concern  for  unmodulated  surface.  The  late 
paintings  are  tough,  uncompromising,  and  authoritative.  They  anticipate,  if  not 
equal,  much  of  the  geometric,  hard-edge  painting  of  the  1960s.  The  subtle  move- 
ment of  planes,  characteristic  of  Spencer's  earlier  work,  is  now  elevated  to  a  new 
importance.  Gone  is  the  melancholy,  wistful,  and  searching  mood  which  revealed 
his  brooding,  introspective  nature. 

In  1948  Spencer  had  purchased  property  along  the  water's  edge  in  Sag  Harbor, 
Long  Island.  His  restless  nature  unabated,  he  alternated  his  time  between  Ding- 
man's  Ferry,  Sag  Harbor,  and  New  York.  His  remaining  few  years  proved  produc- 
tive and  fulfilling. 


The  Silver  Tanks  (1949)  is  an  excellent  example  of  Spencer's  late,  geometric  style. 
The  artist's  own  words  best  explain  his  process  of  abstraction: 

Although  the  original  motif  of  The  Silver  Tanks  stems  from  a  direct  visual  reac- 
tion to  a  group  of  oil  tanks  on  the  outskirts  of  Norwalk,  the  painting  itself  is 
both  more  or  less  than  that  observation.  Less,  in  that  it  is  the  process  of  a  de- 
liberate limiting  of  the  color  scheme  and  simplification  of  the  shapes,  for  there 
is  that  unavoidable  choice  that  must  be  made  from  countless  other  combina- 
tions from  this  particular  subject.  More,  in  that  by  the  selected  ordering  of  the 
26  chosen  elements  of  form  and  color  the  picture  should  contain  emotional  reac- 

tions that  are  not  bound  by  one  literal  scene.  From  direct  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs many  compositional  drawings  and  color  notes  were  made  with 
changes,  additions  and  eliminations,  until  the  final  choice  was  made.  Memory 
and  associations  should  intensify  the  color  and  design  into  a  new  logic.7 

In  1949,  Spencer  rented  Ralston  Crawford's  studio  at  242  West  20th  Street.  The 
stimulus  for  Above  the  Excavation  (1950)  was  a  view  out  the  window  of  the  studio 
toward  the  Police  Academy  being  built  across  the  street.8  Here  Spencer  is  at  his 
analytical  best,  transcribing  the  composition  into  a  symphony  of  diagonals.  The 
painting,  larger  than  his  usual  formats,  is  a  dynamic  of  city  shapes  jostling  and 
colliding  with  one  another.  The  upward  diagonal  movement  of  forms,  presaged  in 
Behind  the  Square,  becomes  a  metaphor  for  the  actual  construction  project  in  pro- 
gress across  the  street.  Spencer  obviously  looked  long  and  hard  at  the  new  ab- 
stract painting  being  made  in  the  1940s.  The  implied  ambition  and  promise  in  this 
important  late  work  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  1952. 

The  special  character  of  Spencer's  work  is  subtle  and  often  not  completely 
grasped  on  first  viewing.  Its  complexities,  built  on  an  understanding  of  Cezanne, 
Cubism,  and  the  fundamentals  of  observation,  are  distinctly  his  own.  The  nuance 
of  color,  the  awkward,  honest  shapes,  and  the  contemplative  nature  of  his  paint- 
ings reveal  an  uncompromising  nature.  To  appreciate  Niles  Spencer's  paintings, 
the  viewer  must  bring  to  them  the  quiet  contemplation  with  which  they  were  made. 
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